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A TREATISE ON- 


prevent the improvement extending to others who might equally 
require it ; hence, in different diftricts, particular expedients might’ 
be ufed in performing the various operations ; yet, being praclifed in 
a limited circle, each community might remain ignorant of the 
other’s advantage; and this ftate of things in great meafure conti- 
nues in every country, but particularly between diftant nations. 

The Chinefe, for inftance, poffefs many advantages of which we 
are ignorant ; and they certainly are unacquainted with many of 
ours : yet, was a free communication between the two countries efta- 
blifned, the particular improvements of each, in all probability, would 
be combined to the benefit of both. . But, even under the fame go. 
vernment, or in the fame province, it is fome time before a com- 
bination of knowledge can take place; but in proportion as the 
difficulty of communication is removed, the fpirit of enterprize in- 
creafes, and neighbouring affociations begin to mingle, their habits 
and cuftoms affimilate, each tranfmits its improvements to the 
other, and each feels the beneficial effects refulting from the union. 

This fyffem of intercourfe, and benefit, would continue to 
extend, as the difficulties which withheld, or obftrucled, it were 
removed ; and eventually fmall focieties would become a large and 
focial compad ; bringing their various improvements into one com- 
mon flock: a knowledge of mechanics would fpread, and greater 
comforts would refult from lefs labour. 

An aCtive man thus fituated,. and feeling himfelf by this means 
in poffeffion of more than was abfolutely neceffary for his fubfiflence, 
would indulge his natural propenfity to barter : each would wifh 

to difpofe of the furplus of his particular labour, in order to pur- 
chafe a portion of the labour of others, which his necefiities, or 

luxury. 
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luxury, might require; thus the farmer barters his furplus with 
the tradefmen; the tradefman his with the farmer; the towns 
exchange the work of their artifans for that of the country ; 
the country its produce for that of the towns ; the carpenter , the fmith, 
the weaver, the taylor, the tanner, the fhoemaker, the butcher,, 
+he brewer, &c. artifans, and profeffions of all kinds, have recipro- 
cal demands on each other ; for not only the elegancies, but even 
neceffaries, of life* 

It is indeed curious to reflea how, by the refinement of art, and 
divifion of labour, the united exertions of thoufands combine to 
produce thofe things which familiarity exhibits as trifling, yefc. 
abfolutely neceffary to the comforts of exiflence. 

“ Obferve,” fays Adam Smith, “ the accommodation of the moft 
common artificer or day-labourer in a civilized and thriving coun- 
try ; and you will perceive that the number of people of whofe 
induflry a part, though but a fmall part, has been employed in 
procuring him this accommodation, exceeds all computation : the 
woollen coat, for example, which covers the day-labourer, as coarfe 
and rough as it may appear, is the produce of the joint laboui of 
a great multitude of workmen ; the fhepherd, the forter. of the 
wool, the wool-comber or carder, the dyer, the fcribbler, the fpin- 
ner, the weaver, the fuller, the dreffer, with many others, muff all 
ioin their different arts in order to complete even this homely pro- 
duction. How many merchants and carriers, befides, muff have 
been employed in tranfporting the materials from fome of thofe 
workmen to others ; who often live in a very diftant part of the 
country ? How much navigation and commerce in particular ; how 
many {hip-builders, failors, fail-makers, rope-makers, muff have 
been employed in order to bring together the different drugs made 
ufe of by the dyer, which often comes from the remoteft corners of 

the 


